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anthropological society. 15 

Fifty-Eighth Regular Meeting, November 7, 1882. 

Colonel Garrick Mallerv, Vice-President, in the Chair. 
Vice-President Welling delivered the annual address for the 
Section of Sociology entitled, 

THE TURNING-POINT OF MODERN SOCIOLOGICAL .SCIENCE. 

It is a long way from the " Republic " of Plato to the " Political 
Institutions" of Herbert Spencer, and yet to the student of soci- 
ology the separate points of view, respectively occupied by the Greek 
and by the English philosopher, are clearly within sight of each 
other. And it is not difficult for the student of history to pass 
from the standing-place of the one to the standing-place of the 
other, for the interval between them is bridged with abundant step- 
ping-stones across the stream of the ages — by the "Politics" of 
Aristotle, the "Republic" of Cicero, the " Civitas Dei" of St. 
Augustine, the "Monarchia" of Dante, the "Principe" of Machia- 
velli, the "Republic" of Bodin, the "City of the Sun" of Cam- 
panella, the "Utopia" of Sit Thomas More, the "Oceana" of 
Harrington, the"Argenis" ofBarclay, the " Leviathan " of Hobbes, 
and (in that wider treatment of history which looks at civil progress 
as a branch of universal progress) by the " Scienza Nuova ' ' of Vico, 
the " Discours sur V ' Histoire Universelle" of Bossuet, the " fdeen" 
of Herder, the "Plan" of Turgot, with numberless other histories 
of the progress of civilization by writers like Condorcet, Montes- 
quieu, Buchez, Guizot, Balmes, Buckle, Draper, Lecky, &c. 

And the topics discussed by Plato, though so far removed from 
us in point of time, have often the flavor of this nineteenth century, 
for as Thomas Arnold loved to remind his students while they con- 
strued with him the pages of Thucydides, the state of Greece from 
Pericles to Alexander the Great, fully described to us, as it is, by the 
works of great contemporary historians, poets, authors, and philoso- 
phers, affords a political lesson perhaps more applicable to our own 
times, if taken altogether, than any other period of human history 
anterior to the eighteenth century. In point of civilization and of 
sociological evolution that remoter age is much nearer to us than the 
chronologically nearer ages of Europe from the sixth to the sixteenth 
century. In Plato's " Republic " we may catch the echo of some 
among the latest cries of this living age, for here it is that we find 
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arguments for the communism of property, for community of pur- 
suits between men and women, and for the State regulation of 
marriage, with a view to that supra-" natural ' ' selection which, under 
the intelligent guidance of reason, has improved the breed of domesti- 
cated animals. It is common to say that a great progress was made 
in the civilization of Europe when standing armies came to super- 
sede the institutes of feudalism and of inter-tribal warfare, but the 
expediency of such a step was as clearly prognosticated by Plato as 
by Machiavelli. Alike in the philosophical pages of Plato, and in 
the satirical comedies of Aristophanes, we may see that there are 
few social problems among us which did not find their analogues 
among the sprightly Greeks of the fourth century before Christ — 
from the agitation for " woman's rights " to the latest craze for 
"cheap money." That Plato had no monopoly of social theoriz- 
ing and political castle-building at that early day, we may abund- 
antly read in the Ecclesiazusa and Lysistrata of the great comic 
dramatist who was his contemporary. 

But the " Republic ' ' of Plato is at the farthest possible remove from 
the scientific spirit which is transforming the thought of this modern 
world, as the method and products of science have already trans- 
formed the civilization of our age in a thousand different directions. 
The treatise of the great philosopher is a pure speculation — the 
speculation, it is true, of a great creative mind, and of a Hellenic 
philosopher who belonged to the party of the theorists on his specu- 
lative side, but to the party of reaction against the excesses of de- 
mocracy on his practical side, insomuch that we find him giving a 
preference to many features in the institutes of Sparta over the 
institutes of Athens. In point of scientific value the " Republic" 
is, therefore, emptied of all significance, except as a phase of the 
sociological fantasies in which the ingenious mind of man may in- 
dulge when it cuts loose from " the solid ground of nature." 

If Plato had discovered the value of the comparative method as 
an instrument of inquiry, and as a key to knowledge, there is no trace 
of the fact in his political "visions. His high dialectic proceeds 
from the intuitions of the philosophical mind and from the aspira- 
tions of the human soul, as he draws them from his own conscious- 
ness, and not from any wide generalizations based on the observed 
facts of human society. This latter was, however, the method of 
his illustrious pupil and successor, Aristotle, and it was by the skill 
of Aristotle in the use of this method that he was able to organize 
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the thought of men for two thousand years, and under three diff- 
erent religious dispensations — the Pagan, the Mohammedan, and 
the Christian — down to the comparatively recent day when Bacon 
effected a new " instauration " of science by again placing the key 
of knowledge in the hands of men, and inviting them to its use in 
the study of nature, after it had been thrown away for centuries by 
the Schoolmen of the Middle Ages. In his great work entitled 
Nofiifia, or IloAiT'tat IloXsaiv, we know that Aristotle analyzed and 
compared the political* constitutions of the then civilized world, em- 
bracing, it is said, not less than two hundred and fifty distinctive 
polities, and though this work is lost, we still have the condensed 
philosophy of his comparative observations in the shape of his well- 
known work, the IIoXiTua, or Politics. It is evident that Aristotle 
was a master of scientific method, and he applied it to the phe- 
nomena of politics according to the best lights that were accessible 
to him in the time when he wrote. He was as well acquainted with 
the comparative method of research as with the inductive method 
proper, for indeed the so-called comparative method is only a phase 
and variety of the one universal method of reasoning by induc- 
tion which Aristotle explains to us in the Posterior Analytics — a 
phase and a variety as natural and necessary in its application to 
facts occurring in time as to facts occurring in space. 

The eminent historian, Mr. Edward A. Freeman, in referring 
to the comparative method as applied in modern times to the phe- 
nomena of language, of mythology, of folk-lore, of history, and 
of politics, has not hesitated to pronounce it " a discovery" of the 
present age.* Fully concurring with him in all that he says in praise 
of this method, I venture to think that there is some inaccuracy in 
this statement. It is not " the discovery" of this method which, as 
he represents, has recently come to " mark a stage in the progress of 
the human mind at least as great and memorable as the revival of 
Greek and Latin learning. ' ' The method was discovered more than 
two thousand years ago, for it certainly was used by Aristotle as freely 
as by Mr. Freeman or by Mr. Herbert Spencer, but it was used by 
the Greek philosopher without the perception of a truth which is 
indispensable to the full usefulness of the method — the fact that all 
the phenomena of social and political life, wherever we intersect 
them in the path of our comparative inquiries, are bound to each 



•"Comparative Politics," p. 301. 
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other by the law of a genetic evolution, which is logical because 
it is chronological, and which is universal in its application because 
the phenomena of civil society, however unlike they may be in 
different parts of the globe, or in different ages of the world, or in 
different stages of civilization existing at the same time, are always 
and everywhere the outcome of an evolutionary process, which, in 
the totality of its phases, can be best understood — which, indeed, 
cannot be scientifically understood at all, until the idea of this law 
is extended to all the phenomena of human history. Hence, as it 
seems to me, it is not the " discovery " of the comparative method 
which is the great contribution of the nineteenth century to the ad- 
vance of human knowledge — (a contribution which Mr. Freeman 
thinks may boldly take its stand alongside of the great contribution 
of the fifteenth) — but the application and use of this method, as 
fructified by the additional conception that there is and can be 
no chasm in the succession of the ages, and that the days of the 
whole human race, like the days of the individual man, are " bound 
each to each by a natural piety." It is not until we clearly seize 
the idea that much the larger part of our social life is that which we 
lead by virtue of our connection with the race from which we 
spring, and that all the tribes of men are but parts and parcel of 
the same human race in different stages of social development, and, 
therefore, interconnected by a tie of logical congruity, that the in- 
terpretation of the lowest stages of civilization is seen to be indis- 
pensable to the proper classification and the rational explanation of 
all the different polities of mankind, and, therefore, to the rational 
explanation of that polity which may be the highest at the present 
day. Instead, then, of saying that "the discovery" of the com- 
parative method in its application to language, mythology, and 
history dates from this nineteenth century, we should rather say, I 
repeat, that it is the scientific application of this method which 
dates from the present century ; and this scientific application was 
impossible until the philosophic mind of the race had caught the 
glimpse of a pregnant truth in the discovery of the continuity of 
all human history. This philosophical conception dawned on the 
minds of thoughtful men for the first time in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and though the full significance of the conception was not 
then understood, it helped to light the way of subsequent inquiries 
to a deeper and wider philosophy of history than had ever entered 
into the dream of Plato or the scientific reductions of Aristotle. 
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If , then, I were asked to mark the date when the fruitful applica- 
tion of the comparative method to politics first became possible, I 
would refer it to 'he time of that famous controversy in Europe 
when the champions of the modern age first dared to dispute with 
the defenders of antiquity the palm of intellectual supremacy in the 
matter of acquired knowledge — a controversy known in literary 
history as the " Quarrel of the Ancients and the Moderns," * and in 
the fervent heats of which was struck out many a spark of light 
like that which still shines in the famous saying of Pascal, that 
the whole succession of men, as measured along the line of human 
progress during the course of all the ages of the world, " ought to 
be considered as one same man, who lives always and who learns 
continually." With this conception of universal history the human 
race may be said to have oriented itself in the person of its file- 
leaders, for then it was that " world-history," as the Germans call it, 
may be said to have got its bearings. And it is easy to see how these 
bearings could not have been discovered sooner. Ancient society 
was essentially divisive in religion, custom, and polity. National 
gods hedged off the nations from each other, while local institutes 
became the badge and bond of a patriotism which was as 
narrow as it was intense. In the middle ages the sense of conti- 
nuity between the ages was not only lost, but the violent rupture 
which the barbarian incursions had wrought in the traditions 
of the Roman Empire seemed to have inverted the very idea of 
such a continuity. And for a long time after the Revival of 
Learning, the thoughts of men were so habitually turned back- 
ward to the landmarks of Greek and Roman culture that the 
interposition of these great summit-points of ancient literature, 
science, and art, could but blind the minds of the Renais- 
sance generations to the perception of an evolutionary process 
working in the whole figure of human society and running through 
all the ages of the world — now on the ascending and now on the 
descending gradients of universal history. But when this concep- 
tion was grasped, enlightened men set themselves at once to the 

* See Perrault : Parallele des Anciens et des Modernes, en ce qui regarde les 
Arts et les Sciences. Paris, 1688. The traces of the same controversy may be 
found in the " Miscellanea " of Sir William Temple, and in the history of the 
once famous disputation waged by him with Dr. William Wotton and Dr. Richard 
Bentley, the mocking echo of which we still read in Swift's " Battle of the 
Books." 
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writing of "philosophies of history." Before this date, it is true, 
St. Augustine had written his great treatise on that " Commonwealth 
of God ' ' which had come to supersede the Roman Empire, but his 
purpose in that work was polemical rather than philosophical. 
Epiphanius before him had discriminated the history of civilization 
into "Barbarism," extending from Adam to Noah, " Scythism," 
extending from Noah to Terah, and " Hellenism," extending from 
the beginnings of idol worship to the bright efflorescence of my- 
thology in the gay religion of Greece. But all such compendious 
philosophies as these were not so much reduced from facts as drawn 
out of their writers' minds. They bore in their whole form and 
pressure the marks of a subjective purpose. And all applications 
of the comparative method before this date, even when made by 
an Aristotle, were necessarily fragmentary, because they were di- 
vorced from all sense of continuity in the evolution of human 
societies. While, therefore, the loss of the Nomima of Aristotle is 
a loss to literature, it is probably no loss to the science of politics in 
the modern sense of that phrase, because that sense could not arise 
until the continuity of human history had been clearly compre- 
hended, as the condition precedent of inductions wide enough to 
embrace the whole theory of social evolution, where each stage is 
anticipatory of the next, and where, therefore, the highest stage 
must receive some explanation or elucidation from all the stages 
below it ; because each higher stage of civilization and of social 
organization is but a normal projection and logical outcome of the 
next lower stage. 

It is, then, in this fruitful conception that we may find the turning- 
point of modern sociological science. It is not the comparative 
method, but this supplementary conception, giving to that method 
a new vitality and significance, which, as Mr. Freeman says, " has 
put the languages and the history of the so-called ' classical ' world 
in their true position;" which has made them " the objects of a 
worthier because a more reasonable worship ; ' ' which has broken 
down the middle wall of partition between kindred races and 
kindred studies; and which has taught us that " the study of lan- 
guage is one study and that the study of history is one study." 

If, therefore, in all our scientific studies of history we must, as 
Mr. Freeman holds, "boldly grapple with the great fact of the 
unity of history ' ' — must start from the great premise that " as man is 
the same in all ages, the history of man is one in all ages," it follows 
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that the possibility of sociological science dates from the epoch 
when this pregnant truth first rose on the horizon of human knowl- 
edge. And it arose only in the latter part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury — emerging at first as a dubious speculation, then accepted as a 
literary thesis, then as a working hypothesis, until at the present 
time, with the ancillary theory of evolution, it has become the 
foundation and corner-stone of sociological science. 

As a literary thesis and a working hypothesis, it is this conception 
which has begotten the long line of so-called ' ' Philosophies of 
History," which date from the Scienza Nuova of Vico and which 
come down to Draper's " Intellectual Development of Europe." 
It was to be expected that these ' ' philosophies, ' ' like those of 
Augustine and of Epiphanius, would often take their shape and color 
from the shape and color of the author's mind, and hence in the 
case of most, if not all of them, there is only too much room for 
the scoff with which Goethe has whistled them down the wind. 
In writers like Bossuet and Balmes the philosophy of history takes 
form and complexion from theological opinions. In writers like 
Schelling and Fichte, Kant and Hegel, the philosophy is made to 
run along the lines of certain metaphysical preconceptions. In 
writers like Montesquieu and Turgot, Buckle and Draper, we have, 
perhaps, a nearer approach to the facts of history as they are, but 
in them, too, we may easily discern the presence of subjective ideas 
which sometimes obscure, sometimes discolor, and sometimes dis- 
tort the philosophical reflections of the writer: The light they let 
in on the facts of history is light that comes from a prism; or which 
has been passed through a painted medium, whereas Bacon has re- 
minded us that for purposes of exact observation " dry light is 
best" — the light that suffers least from refraction and dispersion. 

If such was the turning-point of sociological science, it remains 
to say that the science of sociology became actual in its rudiments 
just as soon as men began the comparative study of civil and social 
institutions on the theory that all the facts of society and of politics 
are bound into organic unity by the tie of a genetic descent, which 
is none the less causal and real because we are not everywhere able 
to discern, its presence or explain the mode of its operation. If 
the science became possible when the unity of history was clearly 
perceived, the science became actual and began to crystallize in its 
present shape and configuration when the theory of evolution was 
made the frame-work on which men conducted their observations 
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and based their generalizations. For this theory gives us the com- 
parative method not only as applied to the facts of all human his- 
tory under a sense of their continuity and interdependence, but 
as applied to them under the guidance of a principle which affords 
the basis of accurate classification and precise definition as the 
indispensable preludes to scientific generalization and rational in- 
terpretation. Here, at least, the theory of evolution, or if not the 
theory, a theory of evolution, has absolutely no opponents ; for all 
the wisdom of political reformers, as well as all the wisdom of poli- 
tical conservatives, is compelled, consciously or unconsciously, to 
make its account with the substantial doctrines of the evolutionary 
hypothesis. The political reformer knows himself to be wise only 
when, in agitating for social and civil changes, he has found what 
Canning used to call " the line of safe change," and when he moves 
upon it. The political conservative knows himself to be wise only 
when he avoids the anachronism of clinging to obsolete institutions, 
and learns to accept in time the new social and civil modifications 
which are required to meet a new configuration of public opinion, 
a new aspiration in the sphere of government, or a new evolution 
in public economy. The history of all political changes, whether 
they come too soon or come too late, does but serve to point the 
same moral. In a word, all the hidden mystery of politics con- 
sidered as the science and art of state-craft, is a mystery hidden in 
the womb of that genetic evolution which is ever living and work- 
ing in the figure of human society, and which, according to the 
elements and forces involved in any given society, or at any given 
epoch, is seen to work sometimes for the rise and sometimes for 
the decline and fall of States. And this mystery of practical poli- 
tics it is the mission of sociological science to bring, step by step, 
into the clear light of philosophical cognitions based on facts as 
broad as the phenomena of civilization, and then to colligate these 
facts into a rational unity by principles of interpretation, which 
shall give to them the consistency of logical coherence as the basis 
and stepping-stones of the prevision and prediction which are the 
sure test of a science. It is because the principle of genetic evolu- 
tion is radicated in the very structure of society that all social 
changes, in order to be beneficent, must come with nothing more 
than the birth-pangs of a natural process. If they come with the 
violence and shock of a Caesarean operation we must expect that 
they will mangle, if not destroy, both the old body politic and the 
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new embryonic growths with which that body is teeming. This 
maxim of practical politics is a maxim as old as the art of states- 
manship, but the whole truth of the maxim lies in the princi- 
ple which modern sociological science has only recently come to 
formulate. Indeed, the very figure which I have just used to illus- 
trate this scientific truth was used nearly three thousand years 
ago by a Hebrew politician who complained that in his day of 
political trouble and rebuke " the children were come to the birth, 
but there was not strength to bring forth," as to-day the politicians 
of more than one country in Europe take the name of " Oppor- 
tunists" because they profess to be watching and waiting for that 
tide in the affairs of men which, when taken at the flood, leads on 
to fortune in politics as well as in all other enterprises of pith and 
moment. But the fact and the law of a genetic evolution lie at the 
bottom of all political "opportunism," whether politicians are 
aware of it or not. 

If all men are consciously or unconsciously agreed as to the pres- 
ence of a natural evolution in the formation, growth, and decay of 
human societies, the expositors of sociological science are as yet far 
from being agreed as to the way in which this natural evolution 
works, the manner in which it should be described or the name by 
which it should be called. As the biologist's "natural selection," in 
its effect on the life-history of animals, depends mainly on their 
isolation and on their individual feebleness in the struggle for exis- 
tence, while man is everywhere and always "a political animal," 
to use the phrase of Aristotle, and as such is not simply gregarious, 
but even in his rudest civil organization makes provision beyond all 
other animals for the protection of weaker members against the 
operation of a physical natural selection, it follows, according to 
Mr. Wallace, that the action of " natural selection " is checked in 
the sphere of human society.* And not only does man check the 
operation of " natural selection " by co-operation and the division 
of labor, but, by the cultivation of plants and the domestication of 
animals, he substitutes for it, says Mr. Arthur Mitchell, a selection 
of his own which is above " nature," and contrary to " nature," 
insomuch that the very theory of civil organization, its procuring 
cause as well as its raison d'etre, must be sought in the struggle of 



*A. R. Wallace : Contributions to the Theory of Natural Selection, p. 339. 
London, Macmillan & Co., 1871. 
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man to defeat the operation of this natural law ; and hence, as Mr. 
Mitchell holds, " the measure of success which attends the struggle 
of each band or association so engaged is the measure of the civili- 
zation it has attained. "f And because the present stage and the 
actual form of culture in the highest civilizations have been reached 
by " counteracting and suspending the righteous and salutary law 
of natural selection," as natural selection acts on lower animals, 
Mr. W. R. Greg fears that in so doing we are traversing the law 
which has been ordained by nature " for the preservation of a worthy 
and improving humanity." And Mr. Herbert Spencer supposes 
himself to see not the signs of a wholesome progress, but the marks 
of a pestilent reaction — the very survival of " militarism " — in the 
present political agitation for sundry schemes of coercive philan- 
thropy. He refers especially to the schemes of reformers who, not 
satisfied with State inspection and regulation in mines, factories, 
ships, lodging-houses, bake-houses, and other domestic establish- 
ments, even down to our bath-rooms and water-closets, have recently 
supplemented their propagandism and sanitary dictation by clamor- 
ing for the enactment of " sumptuary laws " against the use as well 
as the abuse of any and all intoxicating liquors. All legislation 
of that kind seems to Mr. Spencer an anachronism — a reaction in 
the direction of " militarism"— that social state which, planting 
its roots in the mediaeval feudalism, should be left more and more 
behind in the progress of modern civilization. This progress, as 
Mr. Spencer holds, is mainly due to what he calls " industrialism," 
that is, the state of "voluntary co-operation which a developed in- 
dustrial activity necessitates. ' ' Civil coercion and social prevention 
are, in his idea, the maxims of " militarism." Civil freedom and 
natural economical selection are, in his idea, the maxims of the 
later " industrialism." 

Now, in all this conflict of opinions and jargon of dialects it 
seems to me that there is nothing more than some confusion of ideas 
leading to a worse confusion of nomenclature. The law of natural 
selection works, I conceive, as truly in the figure of human society 
as in the realm of plants and animals, but it works to ends which 
are greatly more complex as well as greatly higher in the former 
than in the latter. In each realm it works according to the genius 



f Arthur Mitchell: The Past in The Present, p. 3^5- New York, Harper 
Bros., 1881. 
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and quality of the subjects embraced in that realm — the natural 
selection of the plant world being different in quality from the 
natural selection of the brute world, and the natural selection of the 
human world being different in quality from that of both the former 
which it subordinates to its use. " There are diversities of opera- 
tion, but the same spirit. ' ' Natural selection in human society tends 
not only to the evolution of the physical structures which are fittest 
to survive, but also and pre-eminently, in connection with these, to 
the evolution of the intellectual and moral formations which are 
fittest to survive. From man's higher place in nature it is but natu- 
ral that he should wage war with the natural selections below him, 
from the control of which he has emerged by virtue of his higher 
organization, and which he treads upon as the mark and measure of 
his dominion over the vegetable and animal kingdom. But in 
working above the lower phases of this natural selection, he works 
in entire accordance with his own higher nature and with his place 
in the natural world ; for being endowed with a nature which has 
intellectual ends through and beyond the physical ends of his 
being, and moral ends through and beyond the intellectual ends of 
his being, he does but make a natural selection which accords with 
his higher nature when he subordinates the lower world to his uses, 
and, within his own realm, subordinates, under certain limitations, 
the physical to the intellectual, and the intellectual to the moral. 
The whole world is the theatre on which man has been enacting 
this higher natural selection, and all human history is the record of 
its successive acts and scenes. " There is something curious," says 
a British thinker, "in a contest between two kinds of strength. 
The naturalist seeks for the spectacle in the animal world ; the 
historical eye sees it in the annals of parties and movements."* 

It would seem, therefore, that the struggle of man for a higher 
civilization is not so much an attempt on his part to evade the 
law of natural selection as an attempt to raise that law into the 
higher planes of an ever-expanding intelligence and an ever-in- 
creasing morality, where the selection, without ceasing to be gene- 
tic and natural, tends to become more and more teleological in 
point both of intellectual and moral purpose. For an ever-expand- 
ing intelligence man depends on the natural selections, that is, on 



* J. B. Mozley : Essays Historical and Theological, Vol. I, p. 166, New York, 
Dutton & Co., 1878. 
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the gradually acquired appetencies and aptitudes of his intellect, 
which, according to the law of its evolution, reads the universe 
slowly backward from effects to causes and from tendencies to 
laws of movement ; because the universe, as man finds it, has moved 
slowly forward to the state of its present cosmical order. Science 
is genetically retrogressive in its inquiries and discoveries, because 
nature has been genetically progressive in her operations and 
products. And hence, the sciences of the world are developed in 
a fixed genetic order, because the subject-matters of which they 
treat have been evolved in a fixed genetic order. And as a natural 
intellectual selection is seen in the orderly and chronological growth 
of the sciences, so also a natural moral selection is seen in the 
orderly and chronological growth of the public virtues which have 
refined the manners and improved the customs of civilized men in 
this nineteenth century. Natural selection works here to the evolu- 
tion of clearer moral ideas based on the discovery of the customs 
which are fittest to survive because they best subserve the purposes 
of social utility and most clearly conform to the intuitions of the 
human reason. This growth, like the growth of science, is a gene- 
tic evolution. Moral changes in society do not take place persaltum. 
Private morality in its best estate is a slow growth, because of the 
weakness in which it begins and of the temptations by which it is 
surrounded in the struggle for existence. Public morality in its 
best estate is a still slower growth, because of the weakness in which 
it begins, and because of the greater difficulty with which moral 
ideas are integrated in the collective consciousness of a whole 
community. But as without some morality a society cannot exist, 
there is a needs-be that the law of a natural moral selection should 
be perpetually present (however invisible and unconscious the 
mode of its operation) in those differentiations by which the moral 
sense and practices of one age or land are distinguished from the 
moral sense and practices of another age and land. Where public 
customs grow wiser and better and purer, it is under the law of a 
genetic moral process that they slowly unfold themselves in the sphere 
of society ; and where they decline, it is from the reciprocal interac- 
tion of the same inner and outer factors, bringing about a lower 
moral equilibrium between the selective forces of virtue and the 
aggregate mass of ideas and interests against which they work and 
which work against them. And in the light of these principles we 
can see why it is and how it is that free institutions are always and 
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everywhere the slow, gradual, and genetic outcome of a secular pro- 
cess, under which civil and political regulations have been trans- 
ferred, by a natural moral and intellectual selection, from the sway 
of subjective customs and ideas rooted in political ancestor-worship, 
to the sway of objective rules of civil right and political expediency, 
capable of being substantiated to the intelligence and morality of 
the living age which accepts them. And in the light of these prin- 
ciples we can see why it is and how it is that sometimes an old 
civilization, like that of China, may seem to be comparatively 
stationary. It is because the intelligence of the people in its high- 
est aspirations never aims to rise above the standards of a fixed 
scholastic system, furnished to the Chinese by a few classics, and 
because the morality of the people in its highest ideals never con- 
ceives of anything better than the ethics of ancestor-worship, as 
formulated for the Chinese by Confucius. " The Chinese civiliza- 
tion," says Hartmann, "is the product of a culture which has been 
stagnating for thousands of years, and which has been outlived even 
to utter tediousness. " 

In the competitions which regulate the modus vivendi of nations, 
each nation must keep pace with the natural selections of an advanc- 
ing intelligence if it does not wish to be pushed to the wall ; and 
each advance in civilization, considered on its intellectual side, de- 
pends on the number, intelligence, and industry of the workers who, 
released from the necessity of laboring with their hands for their 
daily bread, are paid by society or by the State to work with their 
brains for the public welfare. It is in such a community that a 
natural intellectual selection works to the discovery of an ever- 
growing science as the basis and condition of an ever-growing social 
amelioration. 

And hence it is that in the light of these same principles I refuse 
to take any share in the panic fears of Mr. Greg when he argues 
that modern society by its excessive altruism — by the provision it 
makes for the deaf, the dumb, the blind, the halt, the maimed, the 
insane, the improvident, and the thriftless, is in danger of degrad- 
ing the human species by doing violence to the law of natural selec- 
tion in the physical sphere. All observation teaches us that nature 
is everywhere and always more careful of the type than of the indi- 
vidual, and it is only to the individual that this public charity ex- 
tends. Moreover, the high public morality which pleases its sense 
of duty by extending this benevolence to individuals is always 
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accompanied with the high intelligence which, by an improved 
medical science and an increased attention to the methods and 
principles of public sanitation, looks to the improvement of the 
physical health of the masses at large. When sanitary and medical 
science shall have reached the stage of a complete prophylaxis 
against all preventable diseases, we shall have reached the state of 
an ideal commonwealth in the matter of the conditions which pre- 
cede a vigorous physical manhood — a state in which the disturbing 
influences cited by Mr. Greg will vanish out of sight. 

And it is a curious fact, as serving to show how subjective these 
fears of Mr. Greg are, that while he complains because we take too 
much care of the feeble individual, and will not " let the poor, the 
incapable, the lazy, and the diseased die," Mr. Spencer complains 
that we are in danger of taking too much care of the public health, 
by extending to society the principle of prevention — a principle 
which, to his fancy, symbolizes with the old "militarism" — whereas 
the cause of social progress demands, as he thinks, that we should 
give extension only to the principle proper to the industrial type, 
which looks not to the prevention of injuries, but to the providing 
of quick and costless remedies for the injuries, minor as well as 
major, which citizens inflict on one another in a state of freedom. 

But, in fact, this public prophylaxis is not " militarism," as Mr. 
Spencer supposes. It is "industrialism" organizing and arming it- 
self, that, by division of labor for purposes of self-protection, it may 
encounter the least possible hindrance in its operations. The sinks 
and water-closets of our city are inspected, not to give the citizen 
a taste of "militarism," but to insure for every citizen the greatest 
possible freedom from loss in the prosecution of his industry. 
The small-pox patient is removed from his home and isolated in the 
wards of the small-pox hospital, not that the precincts of one home 
may be invaded by the public doctor, but that the precincts of 
the fewest possible homes may be invaded by the pestilence that 
walks in darkness and the destruction that wastes at noon day. It 
is really an alert and intensified "industrialism" which seeks these 
guards in the public administration ; and as the efficacy of these 
guards depends on the intelligence and honesty of public officials, 
we see how their institution reacts on the politics of a people, by 
tending to the creation of an amended civil service as part and par- 
cel of the general social amelioration. And this explains why it is 
that political questions which, in the first stages of natural selection, 
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are constitutional, tend to revolve more and more in the sphere of 
administration after a polity has been definitely ascertained and 
settled by the organic law of the State. 

It is because an immense and a partly invisible natural selection, 
involving a vast complex of physical, intellectual, and moral forces, 
is perpetually going on in society, that no age is able fully to under- 
stand itself or to construe itself in the scheme of human progress. 
Natural selection in both the vegetable and animal realms works to 
the evolution of certain fixed results under the pressure of forces 
which are immanent without being realized, and which, therefore, 
move to their predestined ends without conscious aid or direction 
from the totality of the subject-masses within which and for which 
they act. The higher natural selection which now goes on in the 
sphere of society has, in a large measure, this same mark of uncon- 
sciousness, notwithstanding the infinitely greater degree in which 
man, as compared with the brute, is able to construe his relation 
to his fellows and to the world around, below, and above him. But 
it is the aim of sociological science to bring the collective con- 
sciousness of the race within the sphere of knowledge, not only for 
purposes of curiosity, but for the purposes of practical statesman- 
ship. And if the time should ever come when the collective con- 
sciousness of a nation shall be brought within the sphere of knowl- 
edge, not only for the ends of theoretical science, but also for the 
ends of practical utility in politics, that fact would not put an end 
to natural selection. It would simply raise natural selection to the 
high plane in which the unconscious selections of a short-sighted 
ignorance and a self-destroying vice would be swallowed up by the 
conscious selections of a far-sighted intelligence and a conservative 
morality. Nor would such a natural selection cease to be genetic 
because it had become intelligently and intelligibly teleological in its 
whole drift and purpose. All the tentative efforts of a natural 
social selection are the dim strivings of man towards this perfect 
teleology. We ought to be able to see as clearly in the light of a 
constructive science as Shakespeare saw in the light of his con- 
structive imagination, that — 

" Nature is made better by no mean 
But Nature makes that mean : so, o'er that art 
Which you say adds to nature, is an art 
That Nature makes. You see, sweet maid, we marry 
A gentler scion to the wildest stock, 
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And make conceive a bark of baser kind 
By bud of nobler race ; this is an art 
Which does mend Nature, change it rather, but 
The art itself is Nature." 

So true is it, as Sir Thomas Browne has philosophized, that " all 
things are artificial, for Nature is the art of God." 

It is because of the genetic evolution and the unconscious teleo- 
logy which now go on in the figure of society that many social and 
political questions which are too large and too complex to be settled 
by the heads of the State, are often seen to get themselves settled in 
a highly organized society by what is called " the logic of events," 
that is, by an unconscious natural selection which compels a given 
solution ; just as in political economy the immense and invisible 
natural selection of supply and demand works to an equilibrium 
which, though wrought without any consciously directive intelli- 
gence, is wiser and better than would be that of any superintending 
head in the present state of political knowledge. 

I am aware that Mr. Galton supposes himself to discry a sign of 
weakness rather than a promise of progress, in the fact that our pub- 
lic wants are higher than the public intelligence and morality. He 
fears that the forefhost laborers who have created modern civiliza- 
tion are beginning to show themselves incapable of keeping pace 
with their own work. "The needs of civilization, communication, 
and culture, call," he exclaims, "for more brains and mental 
stamina than the average of our race possess." " We are in crying 
want," he adds, "for a greater fund of ability in all stations of 
life ; for neither the classes of statesmen, philosophers, artisans, 
nor laborers are up to the modern complexity of their several pro- 
fessions. " * But instead of seeing in this fact a sign that the British 
race is "over-weighted," and is likely to be "drudged into degene- 
racy," how much more scientific and philosophical it would be to 
see in it the indispensable stimulus, and, therefore, the hopeful 
promise and pledge of social progress under all these heads. It is 
only in stationary civilizations that there is no call for " more brains 
and stamina" than the average statesman and artisan possess. It 
is because of the moral and intellectual quickening inspired by the 
very demand which is so distressing to Mr. Galton that "fifty 



* Francis Galton: Hereditary Genius, p. 345. New York, D. Appleton & 
Co., 1871. 
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years of Europe " have come to be better than "a cycle of Cathay." 
I have thus adverted to a few of the difficult and weighty ques- 
tions which may be said to take their hopes of solution from that 
great turning-point in sociological science which was reached in 
the seventeenth century, when men came to perceive for the first time 
the unity of human history, and when the collective story of man was 
gathered for the first time into crude generalizations as wide as the 
observed facts of the race. Standing as we still do on the mere 
threshold of that science, I am well aware that the purple visions 
of the "hurrying philanthropist " have no place in the sober fore- 
cast of the anthropologist ; but just as little place is there for the 
pessimism and despondency in which a few eminent thinkers here 
and there seem disposed to indulge in the name of science. All 
such dogmatism is as little justified by what we know as by what 
we do not know. 

DISCUSSION. 

Prof. Mason said that he was reminded of Gustav Klemm's 
views of anthropological study, and the tendency to treat every 
subject broadly and comparatively, and not ex parte, or as some- 
thing requiring to be defended. Language was now so studied, 
and even religion as a fact in society was coming to be regarded as 
a science. He spoke of the tendency of those who furnish the 
facts for the anthropologist to give them a subjective coloring, and 
of the necessity of taking this fact into account in collating them, 
and said that it would yet be seen that anthropology must make its 
corrections for the "personal equation" of the observer as much 
as astronomy now does. He dwelt upon the need of taking ac- 
count of the internal as well as of the external factors, and empha- 
sized the fact that there is a subjective as well as an objective en- 
vironment; that the organism co-operates with the surrounding 
medium in determining the product. From this point of view life 
is not a war against nature, but merely the interaction of internal 
and external forces. 

Mr. Ward commented upon the views of Herbert Spencer, Mr. 
Greg, and other authors referred to by Dr. Welling, that the 
humanitarian and philanthropic enterprises of civilized nations 
were counteracting the salutary tendencies of natural selection and 
weakening the powers of the race to cope with its environment. He 
said that the views of this school had always surprised him, held as 
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they are by the best reasoners of the age. He considered these 
altruistic undertakings of modern society as a simple continuation 
of the process of subduing hostile agencies in nature, in which pro- 
cess alone civilization consists. The present inhabitants of this 
latitude and climate could not exist here a single year without arti- 
ficial aids. All the world outside the tropics would be uninhabi- 
table for such an animal as man if he lacked the power to defend 
and protect himself by artificial devices. But for hostile agencies 
that prematurely destroy the greater part of all creatures that are 
born any species would soon overrun the whole globe. Man has 
done this solely through the control of such agencies. The neces- 
sity for charitable institutions arises from the fact that such agencies 
still continue to be so far unsubjected that a large part of those 
born would succumb to them for anything which it is in their power 
to do. Charity means that those who, through social inequalities, 
have acquired more influence over adverse agencies than they per- 
sonally need shall exercise that influence in protecting those who 
have acquired less. This enables these latter to withstand them 
just as clothing, shelter, &c. , enable mankind in general to do so. 
The same reasoning, therefore, which would do away with benevo- 
lent institutions would, if logically carried out, do away with every 
form of protection that man has ever devised either to prevent the 
consequences of hostile influences, or to increase the effect of natu- 
rally friendly ones in nature. The result of such would be not to 
remand the race to the condition of savages, but to remand it to 
that of other animals with the normally circumscribed habits. All 
this he said was so exceedingly potent to him that it had always 
been a matter of the greatest astonishment that the views referred 
to could have been maintained by any rational being, and especially 
by some of the really deepest thinkers of our time. He could only 
account for it as a fact from the undue influence which the con- 
tinued study of natural processes exerts in leading to the belief that 
they are the only legitimate processes, and that their results must 
be in some way superior to those of artificial processes. In many 
scientific minds this admiration for natural methods amounts to a 
sort of " nature- worship," or physiolatry, which he had sometimes 
imagined might be a "survival" of this form of religion among 
savages. It was, he said, easy to show that this belief in the supe- 
riority of the methods of nature was not only false, but the exact 
reverse of the truth, the genetic process being the very least econom- 
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ical of all processes. Yet, like all preconceptions, such a belief has 
the effect to blind the best minds to the plainest truths. 

Colonel Mallery mentioned the coincidence that, in a discus- 
sion on a trip to Fortress Monroe in the spring of 1881, between 
Major Powell, President of the Society, Rev. Clay MacCauley, one 
of its members, and himself, he expressed the result of civilization 
to be the successful struggle against the law of the survival of the 
fittest, which view, on returning to Washington, he found presented 
in nearly the same words by one of the writers quoted by Dr. 
Welling and published in an English periodical then just received. 



Fifty-Ninth Regular Meeting, November 21, 1882. 

Colonel Garrick Mallery, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The Chair announced that the committee, appointed to confer 
with similar committees of the Philosophical and Biological Socie- 
ties relative to the proposed federation of the three societies, had 
reported to the Council that at the last meeting of the Joint Com- 
mittee a resolution was adopted declaring that it had been impos- 
sible to report any plan that would be acceptable to the three socie- 
ties, and that the Joint Committee had adjourned sine die. 

The election of Messrs. John Greene Mills, and John Savary, 
as active members of the Society, and of Dr. Harrison Wright, as 
corresponding member, was announced. 

The Curator announced that he had received on behalf of the 
Society the following documents : 

From the Author. — A biographical sketch of Capt. Oliver Brown, 
an officer of the revolutionary army, who commanded the 
party which destroyed the statue of George the Third in New 
York city, July 9, 1776. By Rev. Horace Edwin Hayden. 
Privately printed. Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 1882, 8vo., 22 pp. 

From the Society. — Un agent politique de Charles-Quint, Le 
bourguignon Claude Bouton, Seigneur de Corberon. * * 
Par M. E. Beauvois. * * Publication de la Soc. d'Hist. de 
Beaune, Paris. 1882, i2mo. , 229 pp. 

From the Institute. — Third Ann. Rep. Archaeological Inst, of 
America, at Boston. 1882, 56 pp., 8vo. 

From the Library Company. — Bulletin Library Co. of Phila., 
July, New Series, No. 9, 8vo. , pp. 76. 
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